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ADDRESS OF THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPARATIONS CONFERENCE, 
LONDON, MARCH 3, 1921 







Dr. Simons and gentlemen,—I have been asked by my 
colleagues of the British and Allied Governments to make 
a statement on their behalf in reply to the speech delivered 
by Dr. Simons on Tuesday and to the document which he 
subsequently put in. The Allied Governments consider 
that the statement made by Dr. Simons on behalf of the 
German Government constitutes a definite challenge of 
the fundamental conditions of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and must be dealt with accordingly. 

The Paris proposals, following the line of Boulogne and 
Brussels, involved a substantial relaxation of the full demand 
of the Treaty both in respect of disarmament and repara- 
tion. These proposals were tendered in a spirit of con- 
cession to induce an amicable settlement with Germany. 
The counter-proposals mock the Treaty. The Allies come 
to that conclusion not only from the character of these 
counter-proposals themselves, but also from the perusal 
of the speeches delivered by Dr. Simons in Germany after 
the Paris proposals and the support accorded to those speeches 
in the German Press and Reichstag. 

One of the most serious statements made by him was 
contained in a speech delivered if I recollect rightly, at 
Stuttgart, when he repudiated German responsibility for 
the war. This repudiation was acclaimed throughout Ger- 
many, and therefore may be taken to represent the real 
attitude of Germany towards the Treaty of Peace. For the 
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Allies, German responsibility for the war is fundamental, 
It is the basis upon which the structure of the Treaty hag 
been erected, and if that acknowledgment is repudiated or 
abandoned, the Treaty is destroyed. The Allies, therefore, 
feel that they have to take into account the fact that the 
German Government with the apparent support of German 
public opinion, is challenging the very foundation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Proposals such as those made by Dr. 
Simons are simply the necessary corollary of this new atti- 
tude. If Germany approaches her obligations in that frame 
of mind, such proposals are inevitable. 

We wish, therefore, once and for all to make it quite clear 
that German responsibility for the war must be treated by 
the Allies as a chose jugée. The Treaty of Frankfurt, in 
1871, was based on the assumption that France was in the 
wrong, and consequently Germany not merely demanded 
reparation, but the payment by France of the whole of the 
cost of the war. Germany would never permit France to 
challenge that verdict, and we must insist that the verdict 
of the late war, supported, as it was, by the declared assent 
of almost the whole of the civilized world, must be respected. 
Until Germany accepts that position and consents to inter- 
pret her obligations accordingly, these conferences will be 
futile. 

A perusal of the speeches delivered in Germany and of 
the articles appearing in the German Press has driven me 
reluctantly, very reluctantly, to the conclusion that Germany 
does not realize in the least the true character of the demands 
made upon her. I followed these very closely. The German 
people are under the impression that our demands are an 
intolerable oppression designed to destroy their great country 
and to enslave their great people. Let me say at once that 
we regard a free, a contented, and a prosperous Germany 
as essential to civilization, and that we regard a discontented 
and an enslaved Germany as a menace and a burden to 
European civilization. We have no desire to oppress Ger- 
many. We have no desire to impose a bondage upon her 
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people. We simply ask that she should discharge obligations 
she has entered into to repair injuries inflicted by a war 
which her Imperial Government was responsible for pro- 


voking. 


Under the Treaty of Frankfurt she laid down the principle, 
and acted upon it, that the nation that was responsible for 
provoking a war ought to pay the costs of the war. We 
are not asking for the costs of the war. Nota penny. Not 
a penny. We are not going as far as the principle of the 
Treaty of Frankfurt. The war charges of the Allied countries 
in the aggregate are so enormous that it would be quite 
impossible to ask any country—any single country—to 
bear them. That we realize. In fact, we are each of us 
groaning under a load of taxation to pay debts which each 
of us incurred to defend ourselves in this war, and to place 
the whole of them upon one country we fully realize would 


be an impossible proposition. 


We have, therefore, deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, 
not asked Germany to pay one single paper mark for the 
cost incurred by the Allied countries in defending themselves 


in this war. 


What have we asked, then, of Germany? And I think 
it is important that the German public should thoroughly 
understand the character of the demand, because I am 
certain that they are not appreciating it. We have simply, 
insisted that Germany shall pay reparation in respect of | 
the charges cast upon our respective countries by material 
damage to property and by injuries inflicted upon the lives, 
and limbs of the inhabitants. We have asked for no more, 
we can take no less. These are not imaginary wrongs, they 
are injuries, the reparation of which is imposing a crushing 
burden at this moment upon the resources of the Allied 
countries. Take France. France has this year to arrange 
in her budget for an expenditure of 12,000,000,000 francs 
towards restoring her devastated areas. This is apart from 


the gigantic sum she has to provide for pensions. 


This 


provision will have to be made year by year for at least ten 
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years. What charge is there in the German budget com- 
parable with this? I feel certain that the people of Germany 
have no notion of the devastation wrought in the Allied 
countries as a result of the action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in August, 1914. 

Having regard to the incalculable importance of coming 
to a real understanding, I think it is vital that the German 
public should be informed as to the character and the extent 
of the devastation wrought. I cannot help thinking that 
when they realize it their attitude of mind will change. 
They are under the impression that the Allies are seeking 
to extort money out of them beyond their needs, and I am 
quite sure that they have not the least notion of the terrible 
extent of the ravages inflicted by the war in the Allied coun- 
tries. 

I will give a few figures which will indicate the extent of 
the injuries inflicted. In France nearly 21,000 factories 
have been destroyed. The mines in the north of France 
have been destroyed; it will take ten years or more to re- 
establish them. The whole of the metallurgical, electrical, 
and mechanical factories in the devastated area have been 
wiped out. Four thousand textile factories, 4,000 alimentary 
factories, have been destroyed or stripped of their equipment, 
which was either taken away to Germany or destroyed on 
the spot. One thousand six hundred and fifty-nine com- 
munes or townships have been completely destroyed; of 
707 townships, three-quarters have been destroyed; of 
1,656, at least 50 per cent. have been destroyed; 319,269 
houses have been completely destroyed and 313,675 houses 
partially destroyed—that is, 630,000 houses either completely 
destroyed or partially destroyed. Twenty thousand six 
hundred and three factories have been destroyed; 8,000 
kilometres [5,000 miles] of railway, nearly 5,000 bridges, 
52,000 kilometres [32,500 miles] of roads, 3,800,000 hectares 
[9,000,000 acres] of soil which must be restored to condition, 
of which 1,740,000 [4,350,000 acres] is cultivated soil. There 
is a reduction of 50 per cent. of the total coal production of 
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France—21,000,000 tons instead of 42,000,000 tons—and 
these figures are the minimum. 

ed I have passed through this devastated area pretty well 
from one end to the other, and it is perfectly appalling. 


; The very soil is churned up and destroyed. A good deal 
ng of this devastation was wrought through bombardments 
an and movements of war. But an incredible amount of damage 
nt was done deliberately with a view to destroy essential means 
at of production. This is true both of France and of Belgium. 
re, In the words of General von Bissing at the first meeting 
ng | of the German Economic Mission to Belgium on June 19, 
m 1915—these are his words—“The object being to provide 
le that Belgium’s recovering industry should not prejudice 
n German industry;” great factories were wantonly destroyed, 

the machinery shattered, sometimes essential complicated 
of mechanism, which it would take a long time to replace, 
es | removed, bridges, concrete foundations, blast furnaces 


destroyed by dynamite, apparatus destroyed by oxyhydrogen 
flames merely in order to cripple French and Belgian in- 
1, dustries and to make it impossible for them to compete 
with German industries when the war was over. 


- I can supply the German Delegation with a large number 
t, of cases of this kind. There is a very numerous class of 
n cases where machinery and equipment were broken up in 
- order to furnish Germany with metal. Many of the mines 
of in the north of France were deliberately destroyed with a 
of view to making it impossible to work them for years—not by 
9 bombardment, but by deliberate acts of destruction. The 
8 machinery in many of the textile and other factories was 
y either destroyed or essential equipment taken away. 

x Take the case of the French flax industry, a most important 
0 industry in France. This was practically wiped out by the 
‘, process of destroying all the machinery, so that Germany, 
s which supplied France before the war to the extent of 8.5 
2, per cent., now supplies 50 per cent. of the flax products. 
. Take the case of the blast furnaces and the rolling mills 
of in Belgium. They were deliberately blown up by dynamite, 
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the plaee left in ruins so that when the war was over Belgian 
industry would take years to be in a position to compete 
with Germany. I can supply many other cases where fac. 
tories in Belgium and France which constitute a menace 
to their competitors in Germany were deliberately put out 
of action. 

On the other hand, the houses of Germany, with com- 
paratively few exceptions in East Prussia, have sustained 
no damage; the factories of Germany are quite intact. The 
moment the war was over they were free to manufacture 
their fabrics and to sell them to the world, while their rivals 
had their factories and workshops destroyed, and their 
machinery removed or broken up. 

Therefore, unless reparation is_ made by Germany, i 
means that the victors will pay the price of defeat and d the 
vanquished will reap the ‘fruits of victory. I have been 
informed by the Belgian Ministers who are present that the 
destruction of Belgian factories and machinery proceeded 
to such an extent that the German Army in Belgium de- 
ported 150,000 Belgian workmen to Germany on the ground 
that they were unemployed. 

But this does not represent the whole of the devastation 
wrought as a result of the war provoked by the German 
Imperial Government. I have not given the figures for 
Italy; I have not given the whole of the figures for Great 
Britain. I have simply taken these as samples of the destruc- 
tion which took place. There is the destruction of millions 
of tons of mercantile shipping. Britain, a country more 
dependent on its shipping than any other, had 8,000,000 
tons sent to the bottom of the sea. 

But this summary is incomplete without reference to the 
still more poignant and devastating loss inflicted upon the 
Allied countries by the killing and the crippling of multitudes 
of their young and vigorous men in the prime of their strength. 
France lost 1,400,000 in killed and has to pay pensions to 
3,500,000 people. The British Empire lost 1,000,000 in 
killed, and the crippled who are drawing pensions number 
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about 1,700,000. I have not by me the figures for Italy and 


rian 
sete Belgium. These casualties represent not merely a loss to 
face the country of real strength and capacity for wealth produc- 
ace tion, but a heavy annual burden upon the resources of the 
out country to maintain dependents and the crippled and the 
maimed who cannot earn a living for themselves. 
-“ France alone and Great Britain alone in this respect each 
el bears an annual burden which is almost three times the 
he amount of the whole annual payment now offered by Germany 
are to meet the claim of reparation for damages of all kinds. 
als | Germany no doubt has suffered from the war, but in loss 
ok of life it is not comparable in proportion to the population 
with that sustained by France, and as to the material damage, 
it the devastation in East Prussia is trivial compared with 
he that which has been inflicted on France. ‘ 
ca With all this gigantic injury, what is now offered to France, 


he staggering under the load of expenditure cast upon her by 
her war debt, and by this wanton destruction which made 


ie. of her richest provinces a hideous wilderness of ruin and 
ad despair, with the urgent need that she should rebuild shattered 
homes, restore factories which are the sole means of liveli- 
2 hood for the poor people who had endured for five years 
si the horrors of war in their devastated provinces, and with 
= her enormous pension liabilities added on to the rest? What 
at is offered to Britain, with her gigantic debt and a pension 
m list incurred in enforcing a treaty which her King signed 
" with the King of Prussia, but which was broken by the latter’s 
re descendants? What is offered to Italy and to Belgium, to 
0 relieve their burdens? What is offered? Not one-fourth of 
the sum required to repair the damage, and that only on 
- condition that those who need it most find it out of their 
* own pockets first on highly privileged terms, when they 
4 can with difficulty raise money in their own markets to 
‘ carry on the essential work of government. 
‘4 That is the offer. I cannot understand the psychology 
. which permits the representatives of a country whose Govern- 
; ment was responsible for the most devastating war the world 
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has ever seen to come solemnly with such terms to a con- 
ference with the representatives of the countries that have 
been the victims of that devastation. 

Had the German Government come here with some pro- 
posal which indicated a sincere desire to discharge their 
obligations we should have given it the fairest and most 
patient consideration. If they had said, “Forty-two years 
is too lengthy a period,” if they had said, “A levy of 12 per 
cent. upon our exports is not the best method of meeting 
our liabilities or of ascertaining the amount Germany is 


at a given moment capable of paying; we have other ways | 


which, while they suit us better, will equally meet the case,” 
then we should have sat down at these conference tables 
with the German Delegation to examine in perfect good 
faith their counter-proposals with a view to arriving at a 
reasonable accord. These differences perpetuate an atmos- 
phere of disaccord and distrust, and that is fatal to the peace 
which is so essential to enable the world to renew its normal 
tasks. We know that—we were prepared to make allow- 
ances for that—we were prepared to make all legitimate 
allowances for the real difficulties under which the German 
and all other peoples labour as a result of the war, but these 
proposals are frankly an offence and an exasperation, and, 
as one who is anxious that real peace should be restored in 
Europe between all its peoples, I deeply deplore that such 
proposals should ever have been put forward, for they in- 
dicate a desire not to perform, but to evade obligations 
which Germany has incurred, obligations which are far 
short of those which, according to the precedent she herself 
set in 1871, we might have imposed. 

Had the German Government imposed taxation on their 
people comparable with the taxes laid by the Allied countries 
on their citizens, they would be in a better position to confront 
us at the conference table. But here again the vanquished 
insist upon being let off more lightly than the victor. 

The German debt, nominally high, is not even nominally 
as heavy in percentage to the population as that of Great 
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Britain. Britain during the war raised £3,000,000,000 sterling 
in taxation towards the cost of carrying on the war. Germany 
made no such effort. To-day her apparently gigantic debt 
has been reduced almost to the amount of her pre-war lia- 
bilities by a process of depreciating her currency. She has 
nominally imposed very heavy direct taxes on wealth, but 
every one knows that they are not fully collected. Her 
indirect taxes, which are the taxes which affect the bulk 
of the population, are ridiculously low compared with Great 
Britain. 
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* Let me give a few examples. For the purpose of this 
" computation, I have taken 10 paper marks, four paper 
e- francs, and Is. 6d. sterling as the equivalent to one gold 
; mark. I do not think, having regard to the relative value 

g reg 

. of these coins, that this standard is an unfair one, but I 
" am prepared to test the comparative taxation of British 
- and German citizens by any standard of value which Dr. 
, Simons would accept for the coins in which the taxation if 
, : 


is paid in these respective countries. 

The German budget provides for a subsidy of 20,000,000,- 
000 of marks for the railways and the post; and for food 
subsidies 10,000,000,000. In this country we have abolished 
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both these subsidies and imposed upon the traveling and 
consuming public the full cost, in the one case of running 
the railways, the post, and the telephones; and in the other 
case, of the food supplies. 

Those subsidies are a reduction, are an abatement of 
taxes in Germany, and constitute a subsidy to her industries, 
Her failure to bring up her taxation to the level of the taxes 
in the Allied countries constitutes in itself an infringement 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and until she imposes at least 
equal taxation, she is not in a position to plead that she is 
unable to meet the demands of the Paris proposals. 

Now I come to the conclusion of this statement. As I 
indicated in the short statement I made on Tuesday, as 
President of the Conference, the counter-proposals do not 
even afford a basis for examination or discussion. They 
are simply provocative. Further reflection confirms our 
first impression. It would therefore be a sheer waste of 
time to devote any sittings to their consideration. 

The Allies have been conferring upon the whole position, 
and I am now authorized to make this declaration on their 
behalf :— 

The Treaty of Versailles was signed less than two years 
ago. The German Government have already defaulted in 
respect of some of its most important provisions: the delivery 
for trial of the criminals who have offended against the laws 
of war, disarmament, the payment in cash or in kind of 
20,000,000,000 of gold marks [£1,000,000,000]. These are 
some of the provisions. The Allies have displayed no harsh 
insistence upon the letter of their bond. They have extended 
time, they have even modified the character of their demands; 
but each time the German Government failed them. 

In spite of the Treaty and of the honourable undertaking 
given at Spa, the criminals have not yet been tried, let alone 
punished, although the evidence has been in the hands of 
the German Government for months. Military organiza- 
tions, some of them open, some clandestine, have been allowed 
to spring up all over the country, equipped with arms that 
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ought to have been surrendered. If the German Government 
had shown in respect of reparations a sincere desire to help 
the Allies to repair the terrible losses inflicted upon them by 
the act of aggression of which the German Imperialist Govern- 
ment was guilty, we should still have been ready as before 
to make all allowances for the legitimate difficulties of Ger- 
many. But the proposals put forward have reluctantly 
convinced the Allies either that the German Government 
does not intend to carry out its Treaty obligations, or that it 
has not the strength to insist, in the face of selfish and short- 
sighted opposition, upon the necessary sacrifices being made. 

If that is due to the fact that German opinion will not 
permit it, that makes the situation still more serious, and 
renders it all the more necessary that the Allies should bring 
the leaders of public opinion once more face to face with 
facts. The first essential fact for them to realize is this— 
that the Allies, whilst prepared to listen to every reasonable 
plea arising out of Germany’s difficulties, cannot allow any 
further paltering with the Treaty. 

We have therefore decided—having regard to the infrac- 
tions already committed, to the determination indicated 
in these proposals that Germany means still further to defy 
and explain away the Treaty, and to the challenge issued 
not merely in these proposals but in official statements made 
in Germany by the German Government—that we must 
act upon the assumption that the German Government 
are not merely in default, but deliberately in default; and 
unless we hear by Monday that Germany is either prepared 
to accept the Paris decisions or to submit proposals which 
will in other ways be an equally satisfactory discharge of 
her obligations under the Treaty of Versailles (subject to 
the concessions made in the Paris proposals), we shall, as 
from that date, take the following course under the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The Allies are agreed: 

1. To occupy the towns of Duisburg, Ruhrort, and Diissel- 
dorf, on the right bank of the Rhine. 
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2. To obtain powers from their respective Parliaments 





requiring their nationals to pay a certain proportion of 
all payments due to Germany on German goods to their 
several Governments, such proportion to be retained 
on account of reparations. 

That is in respect of goods purchased either in this country 
or in any other Allied country from Germany. 

(a) The amount of the duties collected by the German 
Custom houses on the external frontiers of the occupied 
territories to be paid to the Reparations Commission. 

(b) These duties to continue to be levied in accordance 
with the German tariff. 

(c) A line of Custom houses to be temporarily estab- 
lished on the Rhine and at the boundary of the /étes des 
ponts occupied by the Allied troops; the tariff to be 
levied on this line, both on the entry and export of goods, 
to be determined by the Allied High Commission of the 
Rhine territory in conformity with the instructions of 
the Allied Governments. 
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REPLY OF DR. WALTER SIMONS, HEAD OF THE i 
y GERMAN DELEGATION TO THE REPARA- fi 
; TIONS CONFERENCE, LONDON, k 
i MARCH 3, 1921 fi 


Mr. President and gentlemen,—The German Delegation 

e is going to examine the speech of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
documents he has transmitted to us and has promised to 

, transmit with the care due to their extent and their impor- 
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$ tance. We undertake to state our answer before Monday 
noon, but here I may already be permitted to state that the 
, British Prime Minister seems to mistake the intentions of 
the German Government, and in our opinion no occasion 
{ would arise for the sanctions stated by the Allied Powers. 
[17] 
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ADDRESS BY DR. SIMONS TO THE REPARATIONS 
CONFERENCE, LONDON, MARCH 7, 1921 


Mr. President and gentlemen,—The British Prime Min- 
ister, at the close of his speech on Thursday last, declared 
in the name of the Allied Governments-that from to-day 
certain sanctions would be resorted to against Germany 
if she did not make a declaration that she was ready either 
to accept the Paris Agreement or to submit proposals which 
would in another, but equally satisfactory, way fulfil her 
obligations arising from the Treaty of Versailles. 

Permit me first to sum up the present situation. Our 
counter-proposals of March 1 have been rejected and have 
not been found worthy to form the starting point of further 
discussions. On the other hand, for the reasons explained 
to you, we are not in a position to accept the Paris proposals 
of January 29. On account of the far-reaching differences 
of opinion of both parties at this moment, and the grave 
difficulties in the way of a perfect solution of the reparation 
problem, we are under the necessity of abandoning the idea 
of presenting to you a new plan to-day for the total repara- 
tion. 

Thus, in spite of serious objections, we have decided to 
revert to the idea of a provisional arrangement. I may 
draw attention to the fact that Allied experts have unani- 
mously recommended their Governments to provide in the 
Paris Conference for German reparation demands only over 
a period of five years, because after long and thorough 
investigation they are convinced that that enormous problem 
could not be solved in such a short time. I further may 
remind the Conference that even some of the Allied Govern- 
ments just before the decision of Paris had emphatically 
denied the possibility of at once determining the total indebt- 
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edness of Germany, and had, therefore, asked for a pro- 
visional arrangement covering from three to five years. 

All these considerations have induced us to consider the 
definite settlement for the next five years in order to prove 
that we want to satisfy the Paris demands of the Allies as 
far as possible. We should be prepared to pay the fixed 
annuities provided for for the first five years, and in addition 
to give full equivalent for the levy of 12 per cent. on our 
exports which has been demanded from us, but which we 
do not think to be practical. We know very well that such 
tremendous payments are only possible if a large part of 
them can be financed by way of a loan. We are, however, 
led to make such a proposal only if there were a chance of 
its being taken into consideration by the Allied Govern- 
ments; but we can make the proposal only on the under- 
standing that Upper Silesia, by virtue of the plebiscite, 
will remain with Germany, and that the restrictions which 
are imposed upon us in the commerce of the world shall be 
abolished. Both would be necessary to enable Germany 
to promise such high payments in an honourable way. 

Whether we shall present to you to-day a proposal of 
that kind is entirely for you to decide. If you should agree 
to it we would do our best to cooperate with your experts 
to discuss the details of the proposal and then to establish 
as soon as possible a comprehensive plan of reparation for 
the period of thirty years. If, however, in spite of what I 
have said, you should insist upon the demand that we immedi- 
ately have to make to you a fixed offer, a fixed total offer, 
it will be necessary for me to ask for a delay of about a 
week in order to consult personally in the matter with the 
Cabinet at Berlin. 

And now I beg leave to make a few remarks in reply to 
the reflections upon which the President of the Conference 
has based the resolution of the Allied Governments, because 
I think it immensely important in these decisive hours that 
no mistake may stand between the Allied Governments and 
the German Government. 
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If there is such a large difference between the Paris Agree. 
ment of the Allied Powers and the London counter-proposals 
made by Germany, this is not to be explained by any intention 
upon the part of the German Government to. evade their 
Treaty obligations or even to mock the Treaty, but by the 
fact that they differ from the Allies in estimating on the one 


hand the effects of the Paris Agreement, and, on the other, | 


the capacity of Germany’s economic organization. We are 
fully aware of the immensity of the damage wrought by 
the war in all belligerent countries and of the extent of that 
part of this burden which we have undertaken to shoulder 
by the Paris Treaty, but we are also aware that nobody 
would be benefited by our fixing now for many decades our 
obligations in a manner which, according to the result of 
careful examination, far exceeds our own capacity as well 
as that of our children and grandchildren. 

In the time which has elapsed since Thursday, I have 
left nothing untried to explain the spirit in which our counter- 
proposals have been made, to clear up mistakes, and to try 
to find other ways to an understanding. I should like once 
more to lay stress upon the fact that our counter-proposals 
have been based on the sincere desire to find a settlement 
which would also for our adversaries be acceptable and 
correspond to their requirements. It is a mistake on the 
part of the President of the Conference that we wanted 
to find the money for the loan to mobilize our reparation 
debts in the pockets of our adversaries. The loan was to 
be issued, according to our proposals, in all countries which 
wanted to participate in it, and it is so understood also in 
Germany. Just the issue of this loan would have furnished 
the means in Germany to get at the capital which wanted 
to evade taxation and to make it serve the purposes of repara- 
tion. If an Allied country would have refused participating 
in this loan it would have been free to do so without, there- 
fore, any necessity arising of giving up the whole of this idea. 

We have been ready to resort to a provisional arrange- 
ment for five years. We are aware that such an arrangement 
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would entail the heaviest sacrifices for Germany and would, 
above all, suffer from the fault of not taking away the burden 
of uncertainty as to the final total debt. In spite of this 
we were, in the interests of a peaceful understanding, ready 
to enter upon the soil of such an agreement. We would 
for the sake of a final settlement even have gone so far as 
to accept the principle of the Paris resolutions that the total 
reparation would have to consist of the fixed annuities and 
variable factors which would increase with the increasing ie 
capacity of Germany. On the other hand, we have, even in if 
the way of careful examination in accordance with the 4 
unanimous wish of the Government and of the nation in 
Germany, not been able to resolve to accept the rest of the 
resolutions of the articles of the Paris Agreement on our 
part. According to the declaration of the other adversaries 
the Paris Agreement is meant to meet us halfway. We 
prefer for the time after the lapse of five years not to make 
use of this intention to meet us but to keep intact the present 
provisions of the Peace Treaty. I am not able to see how 
far this might be regarded as a wilful and deliberate refusal 
on the part of Germany. 

In order to prevent mistakes I may here remark that it 
is understood that the German delegation would prefer the 
settlement of the total reparation debt to be calculated 
according to the provisions of the Peace Treaty. 

The British Prime Minister has pointed to the fact that 
Germany’s guilt in the world war is to be considered as the 
basis of the Peace Treaty, and that, consequently, Germany, 
according to the principle set by herself in the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, is bound to pay not only, as their Treaty provided, 
the costs of the war, but also all the damages of the war. 
He expressed the opinion that an understanding on the 
execution of the Peace Treaty was not possible until Germany 
acknowledged this obligation. I have deliberately avoided 
speaking here of the question of war guilt, because I am, on 
the contrary, of opinion that that should make an under- 
standing more difficult. The Treaty of Frankfurt started 
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from the assumption that not the guilty party but the van- 
quished party had to pay the costs of the war. On the 
other hand, peace after the Napoleonic wars renounced 
payment of war costs in favour of France. 

The question of war guilt is to be decided neither by the 
Treaty, by acknowledgment, nor by sanctions; only history 
will be able to decide the question as to who was responsible 
for the world war. We are all of us still too near to the event. 
I have always been far from wishing to absolve the German 
Government of any responsibility for the war, but whether 
a single nation can be taken to be exclusively guilty of this 
terrible war, and whether this nation would be the German 
people, has not been finally decided by the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

For us, this Treaty is lawful, because we have put our 
signature to it. In doing so we have not only admitted 
that we have lost the war, but we have also signed a judg- 
ment. The President of the Conference has laid stress on 
the fact that it is a chose jugée, but, as you know, any law 
reserves the possibility of invalidating even a chose jugée 
if the condemned party succeeds in furnishing new proof 
which could shake the reasons of that chose jugée. 

In so far I agree with the President of the Conference 
that the condemned party has to obey the lawful judgment. 
It is the treaty law for us that Germany has to make repara- 
tion according to the Peace Treaty for the damages caused 
by the war. I entirely agree with Mr. Lloyd George in 
the view that the world should realize as clearly as possible 
the extent of these damages, in order to wake on all sides 
the real and energetic determination to soften the distress 
consequent upon it and to restore the destroyed values. I 
have myself been travelling four tirhes through a large part 
of the devastated areas, and have been deeply stirred by 
their sight. I am conscious of uniting with the large majority 
of my countrymen in the conviction that we must do our 
utmost to cooperate in the work of reparation. 

If we have not been able to contribute more than we have 
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done to the restoration of Belgium and northern France, 
the reason has not been a lack of readiness on our part to 
do so. The working population of Germany is particularly 
alive to the feeling that they ought to assist the damaged 
inhabitants of the former hostile districts destroyed by our 
occupation. But this is a technical and social task of such 
an immense difficulty that our proposal to meet it has up to 
now met with doubts and refusal rather than with approval. 
On the basis of the inquiries we have made in order to solve 
our own housing questions, we believe we are in a position 
to put before the Allied Governments new proposals which 
perhaps might serve to scatter those doubts. 

Besides, I cannot help pointing to the powerful advance 
which even now has been made by Germany towards repara- 
tion and restoration. I grieve to state that these achieve- 
ments are not being duly appreciated by public opinion in 
the Allied countries, and that it is still being pretended that 
Germany shows bad intention and avoids fulfilling the Treaty. 
There may be disagreement as to the figures expressing the 
value of Germany’s achievements, but no impartial critic 
could deny that for a nation impoverished and exhausted 
by the war and the blockade these achievements mean a 
vast exertion and have at the same time been of material 
assistance in the restoration of the devastated areas. 

In this connection Mr. Lloyd George has again laid stress 
on his view that the burden of taxation was in Germany 
lower than in the Allied countries. This view seems to us 
to be based on a wrong method of calculating adopted by 
the Allied experts. One cannot compare the charge of taxa- 
tion per head of the population as computed in gold marks. 
Impoverished countries, it is self-evident, are only able 
to bear a lower quota per head than wealthy countries. One 
must rather compare the charge of taxation per head with 
the income per head. In order to compare those two items 
I accept the figures given by the memorandum of the League 
of Nations. From them it appears that, deducting taxation, 
there remains an income per head of the population:— 
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In England, 1,387.5 gold marks 
In France, 702.5 gold marks 
In Germany, 330.0 gold marks 

From this it clearly results that, according to its economic 
capacity, Germany has to bear the largest burden. I also 
point to an official English source, the general report of the 
Department of Overseas Trade on the industrial and economic. 
condition of Germany, in which it is stated that taxation 
in Germany takes away 43 per cent. of the single income 
(individual head of taxation). That the direct taxation 
in Germany would not bear further increase is acknowledged 
even by the Allies. The indirect taxes in Germany -have 
for certain reasons, upon which I will not here enter into 
details, and which are exposed in detail in our memorandum, 
been up to now partly lower than in some of the Allied 
countries, but the German financial administration con- 
siders increasing them strongly. But even such an increase 
will for the present moment not be able to result in surpluses 
in the budget. 

I should like to caution the Allies not to attempt to press 
out of Germany more payments than she can give. Nor 
is the menace of sanction justified by the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty, for only three of such provisions can serve 
as a starting point:—(1) Paragraph 18 of Annex 2 to Part 
VIII; (2) the concluding sentence of Article 429; and (3) 
Article 430. 

First of all, none of these provisions permits the occupation 
of German territory outside the country west of the Rhine 
and the Tétes des Ponts. On the contrary, according to Article 
429, only the evacuation of the troops from the occupied 
territory may be deferred in order to gain a guarantee against 
German attacks and, according to Article 430, evacuated 
territory can again be occupied if Germany refuses to execute 
her obligation of reparation. 

On the ground of Paragraph 18 any right of occupying 
German territory cannot be based, as, according to the whole 
connection in which this Paragraph occurs, there is onlya 
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question of economic measures. The economic sanctions 
with which we are now confronted would, according to Para- 
graph 18, only refer to the case of non-execution of our 
reparation duty. The British Treasury has acknowledged 
this only recently. This Paragraph is not to be applied to 
defaults against provisions concerning war criminals or dis- 
armament. A default against the German reparation debt 
js in our Opinion not given. The term at which, according 
to Article 235, the amount of 20,000,000,000 [£1,000,000,000] 
in cash or in kind should be delivered to the Allies has not 
yet been reached. According to our estimate the German 
payments and deliveries amount besides already to the 
above-mentioned sum. In any case there can be no question 
here of a deliberate default against the Treaty. The non- 
execution of any further plan of payments can only lead 
to sanctions if this plan in accordance with Article 232 of 
the Peace Treaty would have been arranged by the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

Lastly, the second sanction would be definitely in con- 
tradiction to the undertaking which the Belgian and British 
Governments have given in virtue of the resignation of their 
rights under Paragraph 18 of Annex 2 to Part VIII. 

The measures whereby a lien will be put on part of the 
payments to be made to German nationals for goods delivered 
would not be applicable neither in Germany nor in the 
United Kingdom in so far as bank credits which have arisen 
from the sale of goods are concerned. 

In regard to the third sanction, the erection of a special 
Customs tariff in the Rhineland is only permissible under 
Article 270 for the protection of the economic interests of 
the Rhineland population and not for the punishment of 
the whole German people in respect of unfulfilled Treaty 
obligations. 

I will permit myself to give the remainder of my legal 
remarks to the protocol in writing, and only state in con- 
clusion that the menace of sanctions cannot be based on 
the Peace Treaty, and that it also is in contradiction with 
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the League of Nations pact. According to Article VII of 
the League of Nations pact, in quarrels between members 
of the League of Nations and a State which is not a member 
of the League, the procedure of arbitration provided for by 
Article XV is also to be applied. Germany is not a member 
of the League, but she has signed the pact of the League, 
and I therefore announce in the name of the German Govern- 
ment an appeal to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
against the sanctions with which we are menaced. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I come to my conclusion 
now. More important for me than the question of right 
is the reflection that any sanction, if it fails to attain its 
purpose, must call for new sanctions, and so, finally, instead 
of executing the Treaty, lead up to preparing a new state 
of violence. But we all of us very badly want to get out of 
the unhealthy atmosphere of compulsion and into the whole- 
some atmosphere of voluntary cooperation. Mr. Lloyd 
George has said that it is not the intention of the Allies to 
ruin and enslave Germany, but that they recognize a restored 
and flourishing Germany as a condition of their own welfare. 
These generous words meet with a lively echo on our side. 
We are likewise conscious that Germany can never come 
under the restoration of her own destroyed economic life 
so long as her former adversaries have to suffer so immensely 
under the consequences of the war. However the question 
of war guilt may one day be decided, we are all in a common 
distress which can only be removed by a common effort. 
Believe me that Germany is ready to exert herself more 
than the others. 

We ask the Allies to assist us in finding ways to fulfil 
our obligations. We believe that the manner of our payments 
should be examined separately for each of the Allied countries. 
Perhaps we shall have to adopt different methods of balancing 
payments in cash and payments in kind to France as com- 
pared with England and to Belgium as compared with Italy. 
We shall also have to examine how far the demands which 
other Powers which are not parties to the Peace Treaty 
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will put to us will be able to be satisfied on the basis of our 
agreement with the Allies. 

All these questions, in order to be practically solved, 
require being thoroughly studied by technical experts to 
be appointed from both sides. I hope that the joint labours 
of these authorities in the economic life of Europe may succeed 
in finding a way out of the labyrinth of grave economic 
difficulties under which we all of us jointly struggle. 
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IV 


REPLY OF THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
TO THE GERMAN DELEGATION, 
MARCH 7, 1921 


Dr. Simons and gentlemen,—I very much regret that I 
have to state on behalf of the Allied Governments that not 
only the proposals made by Dr. Simons this morning are 
not acceptable, but that, in spite of the interval which has 
occurred since our last meeting, they do not represent such 
an advance upon the first proposals as to justify us in post- 
poning the execution of the sanctions. I need hardly say 
that we all very deeply deplore having to come to this de- 
cision. In the interests of the peace of the world, and in 
spite of the fact that our action was liable to a good deal of 
misapprehension in our own countries, we made an effort 
to secure a better understanding, and it is not for lack of 
effort and discussion that I have now to announce on behalf 
of the Allies this failure to come to anything like an approxi- 
mate understanding with Germany. 

I will now indicate as shortly as I possibly can why we 
regard Dr. Simons’s last proposals as inadequate. It is 
common ground to all the parties concerned that it is essen- 
tial in the interests of the peace of the world that there should 
be a definitive settlement of the outstanding questions be- 
tween us. Germany urged it. The Allies :pressed the same 
consideration. And the neutrals were equally insistent. 
In fact, the friends of peace throughout the world said to 
us, “Settle up as soon as you can the amount of your liabilities, 
so that every country should know exactly where it stands.” 

Germany appealed to us to do so, and for obvious reasons. 
Germany said, “How can we settle down to our business to 
rebuild our economic life when there is an indefinite, unknown 
liability hanging over us?” Quite right. The Allies said, 
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“How can we restore devastated provinces unless we can 
make some kind of plan, some kind of scheme—unless we 
know something of the resources at our disposal?” So it 
suited them. And the neutrals said, “How can we trade with 
either Germany or the Allies until we know what their 
financial position is?” Therefore, all those who are responsible 
for the direction of the affairs of a very shaken, distracted, 
and uncertain world said, “Do settle once for all what your 
differences are and let us know the worst!” 

It was an appeal to common sense. It is perfectly true 
experts, failing to come to an agreement, made some sug- 
gestion about trying to agree for five years, but that was 
not a plan which was adopted by any conference of statesmen 
in either country. For the reasons which I have indicated 
we wanted each of us to know exactly where we stood, so as 
not to be building on a rocking foundation, but on something 
which, however low it was, was firm and touched bottom. 

Now I am going to examine Dr. Simons’s proposals in 
the light of what I consider to be the paramount interest 
of Germany, the Allies, the neutrals—in fact, the whole 
people of this world; and it is in the light of that examination 
that I think they completely fail, and until we get proposals 


from Germany that will mean a definite, unchallenged | 
settlement there can be no peace between us. i 


What is Dr. Simons’s proposal? There is an appearance 
of accepting the Paris proposals for five years, and five years 
only. But that is apparent and not real. It is subject to 
conditions which make it uncertain, which might terminate 
it in the course of the next few weeks. It is subject to the 
plebiscite in High Silesia. If the plebiscite in High Silesia, 
or in part of it, is adverse to Germany, Dr. Simons, if we 
accepted his proposal, would be perfectly justified in coming 
here and saying, “The situation has changed. Germany 
has been deprived of the territory upon which she depended 
to pay those annuities, and therefore the arrangement which 
I made in London is at an end.” 

That is, it is not a proposal for five years; it is a proposal 
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for five weeks. It is subject to other conditions, which | 
do not want to dwell upon at the present moment because 
they have not been elaborated; proposals with regard to 
guarantees for German trade—I do not examine those now 
because the first condition is in itself a complete demonstra- 
tion of the fact that so far from settling anything we are 
unsettling; we are not looking ahead a couple of months, 
let alone five years. Then what happens after the end of 
five years? Supposing High Silesia voted in favour of re- 
maining in Germany; supposing we were ready to accept 
the conditions about German trade, and all went well for 
five years, what. happens afterwards? 

After the five years we have no proposal; not even a 
conditional one; not a figure. Not even a precise method 
of arriving at a figure. There is no minimum, even. It 
is perfectly vague. There is nothing the Allies, especially 
those who want to raise money for repairing their ravaged 
country; there is nothing they could raise one paper franc 
in the market upon in the proposals made—not one; letting 
alone a gold mark. There are some indications which are 
disquieting; for instance, it is part of the five-year proposals 
that Germany should pay even the low figures fixed for the 
annuities for those five years not out of her current revenue, 
but by means of a loan. She is to borrow. By borrowing 
she mortgages her future. She will borrow—must necessarily 
borrow—with a guarantee of priority for those who lend 
even over reparations. So that what happens after the five 
years is that Germany, not anticipating that she will be 
able to pay out of her current revenue for the first five years, 
will mortgage her income for the years that come after in 
order to pay the annuities of the first five. 

Now that is the only indication of what is in the German 
mind as to what is likely to happen after five years. There 
is no other test; there is no other promise; and there is 
only one certainty. We have been asking for some sort 
of certainty—there is only one certainty, and that is the 
certainty that it will be inadequate. 
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ch | But there are certain significant sentences used by Dr. 
ause Simons which show clearly that Germany has not yet faced 
1 to her problem. He talked about the enormous sacrifices 
now which are to be necessary for Germany to make in order 
stra- to pay the annuities for the first five years. Let me give 
are the cases of Great Britain and France. Even if High Silesia 
‘ths, is torn entirely from the side of Germany, Germany will have 
1 of a population which will be ten millions in excess of Great 
re- Britain, even if you include Ireland. This year we have 
ept about a little over one million unemployed here. That 
for is the direct result of the war, but we have to find for paying 

our debt charges and for pensions and disability allowances 
na} five hundred millions sterling. If Germany carries out this 
hod year the Paris proposals she will have to find one hundred and 

It twenty millions sterling, not for Great Britain but for all the 

illy Allies—one-fourth of what Britain alone has to find with a 
zed million unemployed for war debt charges and for pensions. 
unc The case of France is more striking. France, in addition 
ing to her war charges and her very heavy pension list, has to 
are find 12,000,000,000 francs for repairing her devastated area. 
als She must find it this year somewhere or leave those provinces 
he unrestored. Germany would have to find, therefore, this 
1e, year one-ninth of what France has to find; one-ninth for the 
ng whole of the Allies of what France has to find herself for 
ily the charges of the war. And we are told that the effort 
nd Germany puts forth with her 55,000,000 as against France 
ve with 42,000,000 or 43,000,000 is a colossal sacrifice! It 
be shows that Germany has not yet quite realized the essential 
‘S, facts.of the situation, and that has impressed me more each 
in time I have attended these conferences and heard these 

proposals being made. 
in I am quite prepared to make an allowance for the difficulty 
re of paying beyond the frontiers. That is not a question of 
» sacrifice; that is a difficulty of currency that can easily be 
rt overcome by any well-thought-out arrangement for deducting 
e from the price of German sales to Allied countries a propor- 

tion of the purchase money. 
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The other very significant part of Dr. Simons’s speech, 
in view of the character of the proposals, was his refusal 
to accept on behalf of Germany the responsibility for the 
war, which is the very basis of the Treaty of Versailles. Not 
only did he refuse to accept that basis, but he appealed to 
history for a revision of the sentence. When does history 
begin? When I see a proposal limited by five years it leaves 
an uneasy feeling in my mind that there is an inclination in 
Germany to consider the possibility of history beginning 
five years hence and an appeal for the revision of that sen- 
tence being one of the considerations to be examined at the 
end of this short period. 

The Allies cannot possibly enter into any discussions 
upon that basis. The responsibility of Germany for the 
war is, with them, fundamental. The whole Treaty of 
Versailles depends upon it, and unless Germany—whatever 
she may think of the verdict—is prepared to act upon it, 
then no arrangement which is made can give confidence 
between the parties and restore that atmosphere of neigh- 
bourly good will which is essential to the peace of Europe. 

The Paris proposals represented a considerable abatement 
of the full claims of the Allies, but that abatement was made 
in order to ensurea settlement. As I have already indicated to 
Dr.Simons on behalf of the Allies, we are willing to discuss with 
Germany the length of the period of the annuities, We are 
willing to discuss with Germany any other method besides the 
12 per cent. for adjusting the annuity to German prosperity. 

But we must insist on a settlement now of two questions. 
The first is the amount of the payments, or the factors which 
should determine those amounts automatically according 
to the prosperity of Germany. What those factors should 
be we are prepared to discuss. Whether the index of German 
prosperity should be 12 per cent. on her exports or some 
other method of arriving at that essential element, that 
we are prepared to discuss, but we must have something 
that will either determine the amount or determine the 
index which will settle the variable amount. 
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The second point upon a settlement of which we must 
now insist is the method of payment. A mere paper agreement 
promising payment is unsatisfactory and insufficient. It 
means endless disputes. We must arrange now how the 
money is to be paid, so that there should be no possibility 
of further discussions or quarrels. We have plenty of paper 
money in our various countries, and we do not want further 
to dilute our currency with paper promises. Those are the 
two questions which must be settled between Germany 
and ourselves, and settled immediately. 

The proposals put forward by Dr. Simons do not carry 
out any of these objects. They are neither the Paris pro- 
posals nor their equivalent. I am afraid, and Dr. Simons 
will forgive me for saying this, he is not really in a position 
to negotiate. He represents and he is returning to report 
to a public opinion which is not ready to pay this debt. 
In the interests of the Allies, in the interests of Germany, 
in the interests of the world, we must have a settlement, 
we must have a definite settlement, and we must have an 
immediate settlement. 

Proposals such as those which we have heard are not a 
settlement. They simply evade and postpone settlement, 
and very regretfully we have come to the conclusion that 
the sanctions must be put into operation immediately. 
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V 
REPLY OF DR. SIMONS, MARCH 7, 1921 


Mr. President and gentlemen,—I must say I regret that 
also to-day the purpose of our new proposals has been mis- 
taken. For us, just as for you, the disadvantages of a pro- 
visional settlement are beyond doubt. But we have taken 
refuge to such a provisional settlement under pressure of 
your ultimatum, which ended to-day, and which forced 
us to come forward with definite proposals. We should have 
preferred to put before you a plan of a total arrangement, 
a plan like that which we originally started with. 

Even now we should prefer to come forward with a plan 
for a total arrangement, but I regret to say that we had no 
second proposals in our pocket, and this is the reason why we 
had to try to find a new way, a way which we have striven to 
find both here in the Delegation and in Berlin in the Cabinet. 
I have been charged, and I have acted according to this 
charge, to ask you for a brief delay in order that we might 
get into touch with the Cabinet at Berlin. I may here state 
that we have been refused even this short delay. From this 
fact it already appears that the fear is unfounded that we 
should want to make use of the provisional settlement to 
strive towards a revision of the whole Treaty after the lapse 
of those five years. 

On the contrary, the German nation has undertaken its 
obligation of making reparation, and it is ready to fulfil the 
whole of this obligation to the limits of possibility. We are, 
therefore, ready to enter upon the idea of the President of 
this Conference to furnish the Allies part of the means which 
would be required for purposes of reparation by laying hold 
of part of the purchasing prices of German goods delivered 
into the Allied countries on reparation account. 

I have submitted and recommended this proposal to my 
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Government, and I can only say I regret that this proposal 
should have been discredited in the public opinion of Germany 
by having been placed by you among the sanctions to be 
taken against Germany. We agree with the President of 
the Conference also on this point, that it would be advisable 
as quickly as possible to get the fixed sums determined, and 
to get also determined the factors of the varied payments 
in the case of her economic recovery which Germany would 
have to make towards reparation. We further agree with 
your intention to set up an examination of the method of 
the fixed and varied payments to the different countries. 
Also these points in our opinion should be deliberated on by a 
joint committee of experts as soon as possible, and I can only 
state that it is a pity that when these experts are going to 
meet the atmosphere in which they will meet will be embit- 
tered by the sanctions which are to be put in force against us. 

I feel obliged at this moment, when the sanctions are 
definitely going to be put into force against us, once more 
to enter with all due stress a protest against this your pro- 


cedure. 
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146. International Labor Conventions and Recommendations. January, 1920, 
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148. Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. Part I. March, 
1920. 

149. Certain Aspectsof the Bolshevist Movementin Russia. Part II. April, 1920, 

150. German Secret War Documents. May, 1920. 

151. Present Day Conditions in Europe, by Henry P. Davison; Message of 
President Wilson to the Congress on the United States and the Arme- 
nian Mandate; Report of the American Military Mission to Armenia. 
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152. Switzerland and the League of Nations: Documents Concerning the 
Accession of Switzerland to the League of Nations; the United States 
and the League of Nations: Reservations of the United States Senate 
of November, 1919, and March, 1920. July, 1920. 

153. The Treaty of Peace with Germany in the United States Senate, by 
George A. Finch. August, 1920. 

154. The National Research Council, by Vernon Kellogg; The International 
Organization of Scientific Research, by George Ellery Hale; The Inter- 
national Union of Academies and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, by Waldo G. Leland: September, 1920. 

155. Notes Exchanged on the Russian-Polish Situation by the United States, 
France and Poland. October, 1920. 

156. Presentation of the Saint-Gaudens Statue of Lincoln to the British 
People, July 28, 1920. November, 1920. 

157. The Draft Scheme of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
December, 1920. 

158. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Inter- 
national and to the Russian Soviets. Part I. January, ro2r. 

159. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Interna- 
tional and to the Russian Soviets. Part II. February, 1921. 

160. Central European Relief, by Herbert Hoover; Relief for Europe, by 
Herbert Hoover; Intervention on Behalf of the Children in Countries 
Affected by the War, by the Swiss Delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations; The Typhus Epidemic in Central Europe, by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour; Report of the Special Commission on 
Typhus in Poland, to the Assembly of the League of Nations. March, 
1921. 

161. Disarmament in its Relation to the Naval Policy and the Naval Build- 
ing Program of the United States, by Arthur H. Pollen. April, 1921. 

162. Addresses on German Reparation by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
and Dr. Walter Simons, London, March 3rd and 7th, 1921. May, 1921. 

Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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